TEN YEARS LATER
by a prayer-book on one side and on the other by a
flask of lavender water, stood shamelessly the brandy
bottle.
It was not an auspicious setting for domestic happi-
ness. William's married life after 1816 was even more
disagreeable than before. In a sense he was better
equipped to bear it. For he entered on it with open
eyes. He recognized himself as the lunatic's guardian,
which in fact he was; and strove to approach his task
with the firm but kindly detachment suitable to it.
There was no question of his pretending, either to
Caroline or to anyone else, that he thought marriage
a pleasant state. One day when the family were
gathered round the Brocket dinner table the conversa-
tion turned on matrimony. Caroline opined that
husband and wife should live in separate houses; while
William, though admitting that people had better
marry, said that only the very rich could expect to be
happier by so doing. "People who are forced to live
together," he declared, "and are confined to the same
rooms and the same bed are like two pigeons under a
basket, who must fight." He was also completely
hardened by now, to Caroline's making a public ex-
hibition of herself. Emily was outraged when, at the
height of the Mr. Walker scandal, she saw William at a
concert in company with Caroline and her reputed
lover. "William looked such a fool arriving with
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